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HE references in the following bib- 

liography from the literature on 
exceptional children are classified as 
follows: materials concerned with (1) 
subnormal, backward, and dull-nor- 
mal children; (2) behavior and prob- 
lem cases and dependent children; (3) 
juvenile delinquency; (4) superior and 
gifted children; (5) blind and partially 
seeing children; (6) crippled children; 
(7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children; 
(8) delicate children; (9) speech defec- 
tives; and (10) general references. The 
references in the first four classifica- 
tions were compiled and annotated by 
Ernest A. Haggard and Elaine A. Nel- 
son; the references in the remaining 
classifications, by Christine P. In- 
gram. 


There is a growing volume of litera- 
ture in the areas of the physically 
handicapped. While some research is 
reported, the majority of the articles 
present developments in school pro- 
grams, state and local. In the descrip- 
tive articles, increasing attention is 
given to personality and emotional 
aspects of handicapping conditions. 


* 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


188. Classroom Techniques in Improving 

Reading. Compiled and edited by Wil- 
liam S. Gray. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 69. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 
vili+ 248. 
Among the articles in this book is ‘‘Char- 
acteristics of Slow Learners and Needed 
Adjustments in Reading” by Samuel A. 
Kirk. Mr. Kirk first describes the general 
characteristics of the slow learner and the 
differences between slow and fast learners 
and then formulates certain basic principles 
for “‘promoting growth in and through 
reading.” Kirk’s article is followed by a 
discussion of ‘‘A Preacademic Program for 
Slow-learning Children” by Bluma B. 
Weiner, ‘“Techniques and Adjustments for 
Slow Learners with Special Reference to 
Reading” by Marvin C. Groelle, and 
“Techniques and Adjustments for Slow 
Learners in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, with Special Reference to Read- 
ing” by Glenn M. Blair. 


CoREY, STEPHEN. “Poor Student or 
Poor School?” American Vocational 
Journal, XXIV (March, 1949), 10. 

Presents a satire suggesting that many of 
the academic problems of so-called ‘‘slow 
learners” may arise from failure of the 
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books in elementary science for Grade 
IV are far too difficult for the persons 


for whom they are written. 


2. The textbooks for elementary 
science in GradéV are rather difficult 
for the pupils for whom they are writ- 
ten. The average ‘eading-difficulty 
score for all of these books was above 
that of a typical pupil whe has com- 
pleted Grade IV. The books‘are quite 


_ ‘difficult forthe average pupilat the 


beginning of Grade V and would prob- 


we ably be too! difficult for the pupil\of 
‘lower reading ability at any time dur’ 


ing Grade V. One textbook had an av- 


/ ;eragé reading difficulty extending in- 
to the sixth-grade level. The ee 


reading difficulty of the fifth-gra 
textbooks taken as a group extends 
to the middle of Grade V. 

~ 3. The textbooks in elementa 


grader of average readi 
would find the reading | 
factory, but that the 


s in elementary 
science for Grade IW are far too diff- 
cult for the fourth-grader of average 
reading ability. Mhe fifth-grade text- 
books in scienc¢ are rather difficult for 
the average /fifth-grader, and the 
sixth-grade books are slightly difficult 
for the average sixth-grader. At any 
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rate, none of them ould be construed 
as being easy reAding material. The 
reading difficulty might be partially 
responsible for the inability of these 
pupils to comprehend easily the con- 
cepts and/topics of science presented 
in the 

5. Further, Table 1 gives no indica- 
tion that the reading difficulty of the 


TABLE 2 


GRADE LEVELS EQUIVALENT TO 
READING-DIFFICULTY SCORES* 


Reading- 


wed Description Grade Level 
sane) of Style of Difficulty 
O-I\,....| Very easy Fourth grade com- 
pleted 
Tg li Shen Easy Fifth grade com- 
pleted 
aa HOME MOE Fairly easy Sixth grade com- 
pleted 
ASA Le Ae bandard Seventh- and eighth- 
grade level 
AHS v ews Fairly diffi- | Two years of high 
cult school 
Be SSS Difficult High school and 


some college 


6andup..| Very difficult | College completed 


* Rudolf Flesch, op. ctt., p. 20 


earlier samples of the bodks is consist- 
ently lower than that of\the later 
samples. In nine of the fifteéa books 
used in this study, the passagestaken 
from the earlier portions were more 
difficult than the samples taken frolx 
the later portions. It would seem rea- 
sonable to assume that the reading 
difficulty of textbooks should increase 
gradually as the grade level of the pu- 
pil increases. 
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schools to meet the really practical needs 
of children. 


DAVISON, EARLE L. ‘School for Educa- 
tionally Subnormal Junior Boys,” 
Grade Teacher, LXVII (September, 
1949), 72. 


Describes a program provided in an Eng- 
lish school for boys with intelligence quo- 
tients of 50-70. Considers religious in- 
struction, character education, health 
training, social living, and the arts and 
crafts. Methods employing teaching 
through activity, observation and visual 
aids, diagnostic testing, and the keeping 
of records are discussed. 


Kaun, Lesstnc A. “An Approach to 
Character Development for the Men- 
tally Deficient,” Training School Bulle- 
tin, XLVI (May-June, 1949), 36-48. 


Outlines a program providing an en- 
vironment in which may emerge the ele- 
mental, developmental, and functional 
needs of mentally deficient children, such 
as friendship, recognition, adventure, crea- 
tive experience, group acceptance, emanci- 
pation from authority, group planning, 
socialization, and social responsibility. 


Mones, Leon. ‘‘What Program for the 
Slow Learner?” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXIII (May, 1949), 47-58. 


Describes the slow learner and discusses 
the role of the school in his development. 


- Outlines the system used in the Newark 


schools. The conclusions and summary 
apply equally well to the same problem in 
the elementary schools. 


NYGREN, MvurRIEt. “Where Slow Learn- 
ers Have Their Day,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XXIV 
(April, 1949), 206-10. 

Presents the approach of one teacher to 
the education of the slow learner. Both 
curriculum and methods are discussed. 
Argues that the child is aware of his low 
academic status and that ‘‘inward sense of 
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success and achievement” and not the 
character of the job determines happiness. 


RIsDEN, GLaApDys. “Joe Wants To 
Learn,” Ohio Schools, XX VII (October, 
1949), 306-7. 

Presents anecdotal material to support 
the stand that chronological placement 
may hamper interest and progress of the 
pupil academically. Holds that the large 
student load of public schools makes it 
difficult to provide materials suitable for a 
four- or five-year range in mental age. 


SHANE, PuHytirs. “Reading Signs,”’ 
American Childhood, XXXV (Novem- 
ber, 1949), 16-17. 

Describes a unit of study for slow-learning 


pupils. The content comes from their im- 
mediate environment. 


WAKE, ORVILLE W. ““The Education of 
Slow-learning Children,’ Training 
School Bulletin, XLV (May, 10948), 
4I-SI. 

Discusses ways of providing an appropri- 
ate educational experience for the child 
of low mental ability. The program of the 
state of Virginia is described. 


WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. Children with 
Mental and Physical Handicaps. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
526. 


After considering various definitions, con- 
cepts, and theories of mental defective- 
ness, the author describes the dull-normal 
child in chapter v and in following chap- 
ters describes his psychological character- 
istics, educability and_ social-vocational 
competency, and the etiology of the de- 
fect. The latter half of the book is devoted 
to physical handicaps, some of which are 
causally related to mental defectiveness. 


WELTON, Gaston M. “Understanding 
the Slow Learner,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XX XI (May, 1949), 66-70. 

Presents a highly practical discussion of 
methods which may be used to motivate a 
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200. 


201. 


202. 
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class of slow learners. Applicable also to 
the elementary schools. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN? 


ABRAMS, DorotHy. “When We 
Know,” Childhood Education, XXV 
(April, 1949), 350-53. 

Discusses inadequate curriculums, mental 
and physical deficiencies (visual or audi- 
tory losses, glandular dysfunction, and 
head injuries) as producers of so-called 
“problem” children, using anecdotal ma- 
terial to illustrate. Concludes by noting 
that maturity is acquired and that excel- 
lent examples of maturity in teachers will 
help the child to develop. 


ARKOLA, AUDREY, and JENSEN, REYN- 
LD. “The Cost of Failure,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, VI (May, 1949), 
495-99. 
Discusses emotional difficulties, physical 
deficiencies, and reading problems both as 
results and as causes of academic difficulty. 
Advocates greater assistance for the child 
with emotional difficulties anda more ob- 
jective attitude on the part of teachers 
toward academic failure. 


BAKER, GLADYS SHERMAN. “I Can 
Learn To Take Care of Myself—The 
Case of Robert,” Childhood Education, 
XXV (January, 19490), 227-30. 

Case material is used to demonstrate how 
a thoughtful teacher can educate for per- 
sonal responsibility on an individual basis 
over a long period. 


Barucu, Dorotuy. “The Whole Child 
Goes to School,” Childhood Education, 
XXV (April, 1949), 341-44. 

Presents the view that really wise dis- 
cipline provides for some emotional re- 
lease for the child within socially defined 
limits and that this is both healthy for the 
child and a source of insight for the teacher. 


See also Item 139 (Glad) in the list of se- 


lected references appearing in the March, 1950, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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FEYEREISEN, KATHRYN. “A Study of 
Needs Fulfilment,” Educational Lead- 
ership, VI (May, 1949), 525-31. 
Discusses how the therapeutic results of 
needs fulfilment may increase learning. A 
case history is included, in which the use of 
nondirective therapy resulted in a notable 
increase in social acceptability. 


Ivancic, Mary J. Mutvey. “A Way ° 
To Ease Emotional Blocks to Learn- 
ing,’ Understanding the Child, XVIII 


(April, 1949), 45-51. 


_ Presents an experimental study of the 


205. 


206. 


academic effects of improving the adjust- 
ment of delinquent and emotionally dis- 
turbed girls. The experimental groups 
received one interview a week for ten 
weeks to help work out educational, per- 
sonal, and social problems in an atmosphere 
of acceptance and affection. 


Mancus, A. R., and SEELEY, JOHN R. 
“Mental Health Problems among 
School Children in an Ohio County,” 
Understanding the Child, XVIII (June, 
1049), 74-79. 

Presents the results of a survey to deter- 
mine degree of adjustment or maladjust- 
ment of 1,499 children in one Ohio county. 
A discussion of the relation between test 
scores on adjustment and intelligence is 
included. Enumerates ways in which a 
parent may contribute to or impede a 
child’s adjustment. 


STENDLER, CELIA Burns. “Building — 
Secure Children in Our Schools,” 
Childhood Education, XXV (January, 


1949), 216-20, : 

Demonstrates how acceptance of stereo- 
typed but erroneous ideas may interfere 
with building the security of the child in 
the school. Among the false concepts dis- 
cussed are the beliefs that a child must be 
corrected the first time he errs; that, if he 
tries hard enough, he can do anything; that 
he must never know how good he is; that 
he is not learning if he is having fun; and ~ 
that children should experience hardship, 
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frustration, and failure to prepare them to 
bear later and inevitable failures. 


STEPHENS, GORDON. ‘‘Psychiatric Prob- 
lems in the Educational Sphere,” Un- 
derstanding the Child, XVIII (January, 
1949), 13-14. 

Presents suggestions for a long-range pro- 
gram to improve the mental hygiene of the 
school, with concrete suggestions for re- 
ducing frustration for both pupils and 
teachers. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BIRKENESS, VALBORG, and JOHNSON, 
Harry C. “Comparative Study of De- 
linquent and Non-delinquent Adoles- 
cents,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLII (April, 1949), 561-72. 
Twenty-five delinquents and twenty-five 
non-delinquents, the two groups being 
homogeneous as to sex, age, intelligence, 
and grade placement, are compared on 
such factors as scholarship, school attend- 
ance, sociological background, and per- 
sonality characteristics. Educational im- 
plications of these differences are discussed 
briefly. 


Harvey, Louse F. “The Delinquent 
Mexican Boy,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLII (April, 1949), 573-85. 


Describes a status study of seventy-five 
delinquent American boys and seventy- 
five delinquent Mexican boys, presenting 
the data on socioeconomic, physiological, 
and psychological differences, if any. 
Reviews the literature on the differentiat- 
ing environment of the Mexican boy in 
the United States. 


Powers, Epwin. ‘The School’s Re- 
sponsibility for the Early Detection of 
Delinquency-prone Children,”’ Harvard 
Education Review, XTX (Spring, 1949), 
80-86. , 

Discusses a research project attempting to 
select delinquency-prone children. Sug- 
gests that a more appropriate approach is 


‘an interest in all children who express 


hostility to others or to themselves. While 
the responsibility of other social groups 
is identified, the role of the school in the 
early recognition of the delinquency-prone 
child is treated. 


211. ZAKOLSKI, F. C. “Studies in Delin- 

quency: Prediction of Delinquency in 
Boys,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LXXIV 
(March, 1949), 119-23. 
Describes the construction of a test to 
distinguish delinquent, non-delinquent, 
and potentially delinquent boys aged 
twelve to seventeen. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN? 


212. Burns, C. L. C. “Maladjusted Chil- 

dren of High Intelligence,” British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XTX 
(June, 1949), 137-41. 
Uses case material to show how personality 
factors may impede effective functioning 
of high intelligence (intelligence quotient 
116+). Suggests a survey of all grammar- 
school children to identify this group for 
therapeutic purposes. 


213. SEEGERS, J. CONRAD. ““Teaching Bright 
Children,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLIX (May-June, 1949), 511-15; 
Recommends an elastic curriculum stress- 
ing original investigation, thoughtful and 
extensive reading, creative work, and 
general development as opposed to acceler- 
ation and segregation as a method of 
providing for gifted children. Describes 
specifically how one school developed a 
program of this type for pupils with in- 
telligence quotients ranging from 135 to 
170. 


2 See also Item 410 (Brown) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the September, 
1949, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
Item 188 (Classroom Techniques in Improving 
Reading) in the present list of references also 
includes an article by Harry J. Baker entitled 
“Characteristics of Superior Learners and the 
Relative Merits of Programs of Enrichment and 
Acceleration for Them.” 
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WItson, FRANK T. ‘Survey of Educa- 
tional Provisions for Young Gifted 
Children in the United States, and of 
Studies and Problems Related There- 
to,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, LXXV (Septem- 
ber, 1949), 3-10. 

Summarizes responses to questionnaires 
sent to 384 colleges and universities, schools 
and departments of education relative to 
provisions being made for gifted children, 
research done or in progress, research 
needed, and any special problems en- 
countered. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


are, 
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Dosson, P. H. “Educating the Par- 
tially Sighted Child in London,” Jour- 
nal of Exceptional Children, XVI (De- 
cember, 10949), 81, 82, 96. 

The headmaster of a London school for 
sight-saving pupils describes program and 
equipment. 


FREUND, ROBERTA BrsHop. “Magic in 
the Air,” Outlook for the Blind, XLIII 
(October, 1949), 211, 212. 

Describes a series of activities by blind 
children growing out of a school radio 
broadcast and culminating in a puppet 
show. 


GALISDORFER, LORRAINE. A New An- 
notated Reading Guide for Children with 
Partial Vision. Buffalo, New York: 
Foster & Stewart Co., 1950. Pp. 94. 
The publications listed are chosen for 
factors which aid readability for pupils with 
partial vision. 


Hayes, SAMUEL P. “A New Series of 
Achievement Tests for Use in Schools 
for the Blind,” Outlook for the Blind, 
XLIII (January, 1949), 1-6. 

Describes the adaptation of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests for use with 
pupils enrolled in schools for the blind. 


Haves, SAMUEL P. ‘‘What Mental 
Tests Shall We Use?” Outlook for the 


220. 


Pid 


223. 


224. 


225. 
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Blind, XLIIT (December, 1949), 271- 
79: 
Discusses interest inventories that are 


valuable as supplements to mental testing 
of the blind. ; 


HucHEs, BERNIcE. “Materials and 
Equipment for the Partially Seeing 
Child,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, XV (February, 1949), 139-43, 
160. 
Discusses types of special furniture, 
equipment, and materials used in the 
Oregon program for the partially sighted. 


. LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. “A Psycho- 


logical Approach to Blindness,” Jour- 
nal of Exceptional Children, XVI (Oc- 
tober, 1949), 1-6, Io. 

Discusses three factors that must be 
recognized in understanding the blind: the 
objective effects of blindness, the sub- 
jective variables, and the social factors. 


Noyp, Harriet. “Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics by Braille,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XLI (April, 1949), 175-76. 
Describes materials and methods used in 
teaching home economics to blind and 
partially sighted girls. 


PEASE, Loretta. “An Experiment in 
Orientation,” Outlook for the Blind, 
XLII (June, 1949), 151-54. 

A teacher describes an orientation class 
for new pupils in which experiences are ex- 
plored and related in the child’s new en- 
vironment. 


RUSALEM, HERBERT. “‘Some Principles 
Underlying a Group Vocational Guid- 
ance Program for Residential Schools 
for the Blind,” Outlook for the Blind, 
XLII (February, 1949), 40-47. 

Discusses exploratory values, motivational 
values, personality growth values, and 
democratic values to be derived from a 
guidance program for pupils who are blind. 


SYLLA, BEN A. “Cooperation in the 
Education of the Partially Seeing 
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Child,” Sight Saving Review, XVIII 
(Winter, 1948), 203-6. 

Describes the responsibilities that must 
be shared by the sight-saving and grade 
teachers on behalf of the child with partial 
vision. 


WoopwarD, JUNE Rice. “The First 
Sight Saving Program in Alabama,” 
Outlook for the Blind, XLIII (Novem- 
ber, 1949), 262-64. 

Sketches initiation of a sight-saving pro- 
gram for children with partial vision and 


_ recommends extension of day school serv- 


ices. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Bice, Harry V. “Two Steps toward 
Improvement of Psychological Services 
for the Cerebral Palsied,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, LIV (Oc- 
tober, 1949), 212-17. 

A_ psychologist recommends definition 
according to the American Academy for 
Cerebral Palsy classification for cases 
studied and collaboration by psychologists 
in research. 


Bice, Harry V., and HoLpEeN, MAr- 
GARET G. D. “Group Counseling with 
Mothers of Children with Cerebral 
Palsy,” Journal of Social Casework, 
XXX (March, 1949), 104-9. 

Presents a summary discussion of a series 
of six meetings, in each of which ten moth- 
ers of children with cerebral palsy were 
enrolled. 


Burton, Mary LovutsE Hart, and 
JENNING, SAGE Hotter. Your Child or 
Mine. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 64. 

Presents the stories of six cerebral-palsied 
children and gives practical suggestions to 
parents. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., and 
DoLpHIN, JANE E. “The Emotional 
Needs of Crippled and Non-crippled 


221. 
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234. 
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Children,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, XVI (November, 1949), 33-40. 
A study of 87 crippled children and 193 
non-crippled children, using the Raths 
Self-Portrait N Test. Results show similar 
emotional needs in both groups. 


GREENBERG, HArotp A. ‘The Man- 
agement of the Emotional Problems of 
Crippled Children in a New Type of 
Institution,’ American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XIX (April, 1949), 
253-05. 

A psychiatrist emphasizes the need for re- 
search in the emotional problems of 
crippled children and cites the Illinois 
Hospital school as affording a laboratory 
for such a study. 


. PARKER, JESSIE M., and WINTERSTEIN, 


W. A. “School Goes to the Child,” 
Crippled Child, XXVII (October, 
1949), 26-27: 

Describes the two-way telephone system 
from school to home which has been used 
successfully for home-bound children in the 
state of Iowa. 


PHELPS, WINTHROP M., and OTHERS. 
“Cerebral Palsy,” Nervous Child, VIII 
(April, 1949), 106-248. 

This issue is given over to papers on various 
aspects of cerebral palsy, in order to en- 
courage and promote collaboration of the 
various specialties in its study and treat- 
ment. 


SEIDENFELD, Morton A. “‘Psychologic 
Aspects of Poliomyelitis,” Pedtatrics, 
IV (September, 1949), 309-18. 
Discusses five principal areas in which the 
physician plays a major psychological 
role in the treatment of poliomyelitis. 


STOELTING, FRANCES. “Introducing the 
Young Cerebral-palsied Child to the 
Outside World,” Spastic Review, X 
(January, 1949), 7-8, It, 12, 15. 

A teacher describes methods used to de- 
velop healthy social attitudes in her pupils. 
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Tupyman, At. “A Public School Plan 
for Special Cerebral Palsy Classes,” 
Crippled Child, XXVI (February, 
1949), 20~22, 20. 

Staff, medical care, classroom equipment, 
and educational training are evaluated in 
a special-education program designed for 
children with cerebral palsy. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN3 


237. 


238. 
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ADELSON, LEONE, and OTHERS. “A 
New Approach to the Education of 
Two and Three Year Old Deaf Chil- 
dren,” Volia Review, LI (May, 1949), 
205-8, 256, 258; (June, 1949), 273-75; 
308. 

A preschool plan is presented in which the 
child-development approach recognizes the 
child first and his hearing problem second. 


Britt, RicHarp G., and GoRDON, 
ANNE. ““The Special Speech Teacher in 
a School for the Deaf,” Volta Review, 
LI (November, 1949), 549, 550, 588, 
5890. 

Assignment of a special teacher to work 
with the classroom teacher of deaf children 
affords opportunity for extended and im- 


proved speech service for the individual 
child. 


DAHL, LoRAINE ANSON. Public School 
Audiometry. Danville, Illinois: Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, 1949. Pp. 
290. 

Discusses factors to be considered in a 
hearing-conservation program for school 
children, including the development of 
active interest in launching and carrying 
out a program and techniques and prin- 
ciples of audiometry to be employed. 


D1Carto, Louis M. “Some Basic Con- 
siderations in Teaching Language to 
the Deaf,” Journal of Speech and Hear- 


3 See also Item 503 (Templin) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the October, 
1949, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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ing Disorders, XIV (September, 1949), 
247-50. 

Reviews briefly certain research on lan- 
guage development in children and dis- 
cusses a functional aural approach with 
‘‘nersistent amplification of sound, speech, 
and lip reading simultaneously during in- 
fancy” for the deaf child, followed by func- 
tional experiences in communication. 


Ewinc, IRENE R., and _ EwING, 


A. W. G. “Educating the Deaf in’ 


Britain,” American Annals of the Leaf, 
XCIV (September, 1949), 318-24. 
Presents special features of British educa- 
tion for the deaf, such as clinics, special 
testing of infants, day nursery schools, and 
guidance on hearing aids. 


FIEDLER, MrriAM ForsTER. ‘““Teachers’ 
Problems with Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLII (April, 1949), 618-22. 

Reports research concerning grade adjust- 
ment of hard-of-hearing children. 


FITZGERALD, MARGARET H. “Vocabu- 
lary Development for Acoustically 
Handicapped Children,” American An- 
nals of the Deaf, XCIV (November, 
1949), 400-49. 

Discusses vocabulary load, growth, and 
appraisal of progress. Adds suggestions for 
materials and techniques. 


GROSSMAN, ARNOLD A., and MARcus, 
RicHARD E. “Otolaryngological Ex- 
periences in a Hearing Survey,” Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XIV (September, 1949), 240-46. 
Describes a hearing conservation and re- 
habilitation program conducted in Will 
County, Illinois, with special attention to 
medical diagnosis and follow-up. 


LARSEN, Larta L. ‘Recordings for 
Auditory Training,” Volta Review, LI 
(September, 1949), 461-62, 472, 474. 
Presents a list of records chosen for their 
value in stimulating and training residual 
hearing and explains their use with chil- 
dren. 
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LASsMAN, GRACE, and MONTAGUE, 
Harrret. “Hearing Aids and Young 
Deaf Children,” Volta Review, LI (Sep- 
tember, 1949), 447-49, 478; (October, 
1949), 518-20, 524, 526. 

Written for parents, this article gives in- 
formation on group, individual, and port- 
able table-model aids; hearing tests; and 
use of aids with the child at an early age. 


LIERLE, DEAN M. “The Role of the 
Otolaryngologist with the Hard of 
Hearing Child,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, XV (February, 1949), 130-33, 
154. 

Objectives and work of the Committee on 
the Conservation of Hearing of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology are reviewed, and the 
responsibility of the otolaryngologist in 
promotion of hearing clinics and conserva- 
tion programs is stated. 


NELSON, MyrrTHet S. “The Evolution- 
ary Process of Methods of Teaching 


_ Language to the Deaf with a Survey of 


240. 


250. 


the Methods Now Employed,” Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, XCIV (May, 
June, and September, 1949), 230-94, 
318-96, 491-99. : 
Presents a historical account of method- 
ology for teaching language to the deaf, 
including a description of present-day 
methods. 


New, Mary C. “Speech in Our School 
for the Deaf,’ Volta Review, LI (Feb- 
ruary, 1949), 61-64, 98-102. 

The program of the Lexington School, 
New York City, is described, with empha- 
sis on continuity and ‘‘whole-word-with- 
meaning” approach in speech develop- 
ment from nursery school through the 
upper grades. 


Pucu, Giapvs. “Recreational Reading 
for Deaf Children,” Volta Review, LI 
(September, 1949), 437-40, 484, 486. 
Supplementary recreational reading affords 
the deaf child enrichment and a feeling 
of confidence and self-satisfaction. 
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Ross1GNoL, Lois JOSEPHINE. The Re- 
lattonships among Hearing Acuity, 
Speech Production, and Reading Per- 
formance in Grades 1A, 1B, and 2A. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1948. Pp. 50. 

A study of 229 children in first-and second 
grades revealed certain significant rela- 
tions between hearing acuity and reading 
performance, and between reading per- 
formance and speech production. The 
results indicate the need for further re- 
search. 


SCHUBERT, EArt. “Cathode Ray 
Translator: A Possible New Aid for the 
Deaf,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 
XVI (October, 1949), 7-10, 19. 

Describes use of the cathode ray trans- 
lator, a device for translating sounds of 
speech from aural to comparable visual 
patterns. Suggests advantages and dis- 
advantages for teaching the deaf. 


SILVERMAN, S. RIcHARD. “Recent De- 
velopments in Hearing Aids,” Journal 
of Exceptional Children, XV (May, 
1949), 235-38, 255. 

Discusses the improvement and _ better 
standards of the hearing aid as a physical 


instrument and the wearer’s choice and use 
of the aid. 


SILVERMAN, S. RICHARD. “The Implica- 
tions for Schools for the Deaf of Recent 
Research on Hearing Aids,” American 
Annals of the Deaf, XCIV (September, 
1949), 325-37: 

Cites the improvement, not only in lan- 
guage skills but also in psychological well- 
being, that may be secured for the child 
who uses the newer hearing aids. Some 
research that is under way and the need 
for further carefully controlled research 
are also discussed. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


BripcE, Epwarp M. Epilepsy and 
Convulsive Disorders in Children. New 
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256. 


257. 


258. 


250. 


260. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1949. Pp. 670. 

From the experiences of the epilepsy clinic 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, this textbook 
presents the psychiatric and sociological 
aspects of epilepsy and includes case 
studies of the care of children. 


Burcu, Lewis J., and Miter, Isa- 
BELLA C. “Diabetes in Childhood,” 
Hygeia, XXVII (November, 1949), 
760-61. 

Describes minor symptoms, nature of 
treatment, and hazards the diabetic child 
faces in growing up. 


Children with Special Health Problems. 
New York: National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, 1948. Pp. 24. 

The report of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Adaptations for Children with Spe- 
cial Health Problems. Educational adapta- 
tions in school, home, and hospital are 
considered for children having tubercu- 
losis, malnutrition, allergy, rheumatic 
fever, and other illnesses that necessitate 
periods of convalescence. 


Davripson, E. Rita. “Play for the Hos- 
pitalized Child,” American Journal of 
Nursing, XLIX (March, 1949), 138-41. 
The essentials in a planned play program 


and types of useful toys for the child in the 
hospital are described. 


Education for All American Children: 
Do We Really Mean It? Chicago: Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 1949. Pp. 8. 

A joint publication of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children and the 
American Epilepsy League, setting forth a 
proposal for an educational and medical 
program to insure equal opportunity for 
the epileptic child. 


GREENBERG, HArotp A. “The Emo- 
tional Problems and Education of Hos- 
pitalized Children,’’ Journal of Pediat- 
rics, XXXIV (February, 1949), 213-18. 
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The hospitalized child’s chance for emo- 
tional and educational growth is dependent 
on proper adjustment to hospitalization 
and to hospital staff and on the teacher’s 
originality in methods and techniques. 


JEAN, SALLY Lucas. “Mental Windows 
for Hospitalized Children,” Child, XIII 
(June, 1949), 182-85, 189. 

Emphasizes need for educational pro- 
grams for hospitalized children and de- 
scribes programs that meet social and 
emotional needs. 


LEVINREW, GEORGE E. “Special School 
Services for Children with Epilepsy,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XV 
(January, 1949), 66-7o. 

The school child with epilepsy needs to be 
understood, and he benefits from medical 
or clinical care and the services of a psychi- 
atrist, a school social worker, a psycholo- 
gist, and a co-operative teacher. 


SADLER, SABRA S. Rheumatic Fever: 
Nursing Care in Pictures. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949. Pp. xiit+ 
152. 

Gives a medical interpretation of rheu- 
matic fever by a physician, followed by 
discussion of home nursing, bedside educa- 
tion, physiotherapy, postural care, and 
proper charting. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
“Planning Educational Facilities for 
Children in Hospitals,” School Life, 
XXXI (April, 1949), 13-17. 

States the need and importance of pro- 
viding facilities for hospital schools and 
educational programs in new hospitals 
now being contemplated in the national 
move for hospital expansion. — 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


BuLockER, T. B. Speech Training for 
Cleft Palate Children. Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas Press, 1948. Pp. 44. 
A detailed outline of speech-training to 


follow surgery for the child with a cleft 
palate. 
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Buck, McKeEnzi£, and HARRINGTON, 
RoBErT. “Organized Speech Therapy 
for Cleft Palate Rehabilitation,” Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XIV (March, 1949), 43-52. 


Following a statement of the need for co- 
ordination of home and clinical therapy, 
the writers describe in detail a series of lip, 
tongue, back-of-tongue, and soft-palate 
exercises to be used by the pupil with cleft- 
palate speech. 


CHAPIN, Amy BisHop. “‘When a School 
Child Stutters,” National Parent- 
Teacher, XLIII (April, 1949), 14-16. 
States causes of stuttering and gives sug- 
gestions on do’s and don’t’s necessary to 
relieve a child of strain and put him at 
ease. 


Dunn, Harriet M. “A Speech and 
Hearing Program for Children in a 
Rural Area,” Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XIV (June, 1949), 
166-70. 

Describes how a co-ordinating committee— 
medical, welfare, and educational—set up a 
state-wide speech and hearing program in 
Vermont, offering to rural areas diagnosis, 
medical follow-up, speech correction, and 
auditory training, as well as training for 
parents and teachers. 


. GAFF, JANE. “The Minnesota Mobile 


Speech Clinic,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, XVI (November, 1949), 45- 
58) OL: 

Reports the work of a mobile speech and 
hearing clinic, with a staff of specialists 
and modern equipment. At the request of a 
county superintendent, the clinic serves 
the schools following a local pretesting 
program. 


Harkins, Ciovp S. “Rehabilitation of 
the Cleft Palate Person,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, XVI (December, 
1949), 65-72, 96. 

Presents a full discussion of causes, preva- 
lence, surgery, and prosthesis for persons 
with cleft palates. 
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Irwin, RutH BEcKEy. “Speech and 
Hearing Therapy in the Public Schools 
of Ohio,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, XIV (March, 1949), 63-68. 
Relates the extent of growth in the state 
program of speech and hearing since 1945 
and describes the various aspects of the 
program, such as surveys, class loads, 
scheduling of classes, equipment and sup- 
plies, and therapy. 


Irwin, Rutu BrEckey. “Make Room 
for the Speech and Hearing Therapist,” 
School Executive, LXIX (September, 
1949), 60-62. 

States the need for a speech and hearing 
therapist in schools and the steps to take 
in organizing a speech and hearing pro- 
gram in a school. 


MartTENS, EwisE H. “Speech and 
Hearing Programs as Seen by the 
United States Office of Education,”’ 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, XIV (June, 1949), 162-65. 

The Office of Education regards the speech 
and hearing programs in the public schools 
as an integral part of the program of special 
education and recommends teacher educa- 
tion and research for improvement and 
extension of programs. 


MULLENDORE, JAMES M. “The Role of 
Surveys and Diagnostic Clinics in a 
State Program of Speech Correction,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, XIV (September, 1940), 234-39. 
States the basic purposes of surveys and 
diagnostic clinics in the field of speech 
problems and describes certain methods 
for achieving these purposes. 


PEACHER, WILLIAM G. “Neurological 
Factors in the Etiology of Delayed 
Speech,” Journal of Speech and Hear- 
ing Disorders, XIV (June, 1949), 147- 
61. 

Presents a historical review of various 
neurological, terminological, and etiological 
concepts concerning speech behavior. 


. PERLOWSKI, FRANCES, and WEPMAN, 


JosepH M. Has Your Child a Cleft 
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Palate? Springfield, Illinois: Superin- . 


tendent of Public Instruction and the 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children, 1949 (revised). Pp. 48. 

Written for parents and teachers of the 
child with a cleft palate to present the 
medical and educational problems in- 
volved and to tell what to do about them. 


RASMUSSEN, CARRIE. Speech Methods 
in the Elementary School. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. x+340. 
This textbook is designed to help the ele- 
mentary-school teacher with general speech 
and the numerous speech problems in a 
class. Supplies both methods and materials. 


SAYLER, HELEN K. “The Effect of 
Maturation upon Defective Articula- 
tion in Grades Seven through Twelve,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, XIV (September, 1949), 202-7. 
This survey of the extent and kind of 
articulatory defects reveals a slight de- 
crease in the mean number of articulation 
errors from Grade VII to Grade X, but 
sufficient defects persist through Grade 
XII to require speech correction service 
at the high-school level. 


SCHUELL, Hitprep. ‘Working with 
Parents of Stuttering Children,” Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XIV (September, 1949), 251-54. 
Discusses the need and value of parent 
understanding and co-operation in helping 
the child who stutters and suggests ways of 
developing these attitudes. 


VAN RIPER, CHARLES. Stuttering. Chi- 
cago: National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 1948. Pp. 60. 
The purpose of this book is ‘education 
and enlightenment” for parents and other 
persons concerned with the problems of 
stutterers. 


GENERAL REFERENCES4 


BisHop, THEetmaA. ‘Group Work for 
Leaders of the Physically Handi- 


4See also Item 197 (Wallin) in the present 
list of selected references. 


282. 


283. 
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capped,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, XVI (November, 10949), 49-52, 
61. 

Discusses the significance and application 
of certain group-work concepts to the 
social and emotional development of the 
handicapped. 


Boynton, Mary A., and DRENNEN, © 
GENEVIEVE J. The Pre-school Excep- 
tional Child in Illinois: A Report on a 
Study in Mason and Effingham Coun- 
ties. Springfield, [linois: Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, 1949. Pp. 78. 
The findings suggest the need for co- 
operation of the family, medicine, educa- 
tion, and social work in helping to meet 
the problem of the preschool exceptional 
child. 


Carin, LEeo F. “The Teacher and the 
Handicapped Child,” Education, LXTX 


(January, 1949), 275-79. 

Teachers can learn to aid adjustment of 
handicapped children by using basic 
principles of mental health applicable to 
all children. 


The Education of Exceptional Children. 
Prepared by the Society’s Committee, 
SAMUEL A. KIRK, chairman. Forty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. 
Chicago: Distributed by the University 
of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xiv+350+ 
Ixii. 

Provides valuable guidance for adminis- 
trators and teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren in regular classes and in separately 
organized instructional programs. De- 
scribes specialized services and facilities 
essential to the effective training of ex- 
ceptional children—the physically handi- 
capped, the mentally handicapped, the 
gifted, and the socially maladjusted. In 
addition, points out needed research and 
the desirable features of teacher-education 
programs in this area. 


FERGEN, GERALDINE K., and WiIz- 
L1AMS, Mary E. “Special Education 
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288. 


290. 
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Vitalizes School Programs,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, XV (April, 1949), 
203-5. 

Presents a brief summary of the adminis- 
trative, curricular, and school-community 
aspects that underlie an adequate special- 
education program. 


FLORIDA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION. Developing a Program for Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children in Flor- 
ida. Bulletin No. 55. Tallahassee, 
Florida: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1948. Pp. x+136. 

Interprets Florida’s legal provisions for 
exceptional children and serves as an ad- 
ministrative and informative guide. 


Hurry, Beatrice J. “The Handi- 
capped Child Is a Person,’ Understand- 
ing the Child, XVIII (January, 19409), 
Q-12. 

Discusses the normal growth needs of the 
child who suffers from poliomyelitis and 
other handicapping conditions. 


Kann, Raymonp L., and Morris, Ep- 
WARD L. “It’s Your Job, Too,” Crippled 
Child, XXVI (February, 1949), 4-5, 20. 
Large numbers of professionally trained 
personnel are needed for extending and 
improving services to the handicapped. 


. Martens, Evtse H. State Legislation 


for Education of Exceptional Children. 
United States Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1949, No. 2. Pp. 62. 

Summarizes state laws and policies re- 
garding exceptional children, with special 
reference to school attendance, financial 
subsidies, state supervision, certification of 
personnel, and status of residential schools. 


Meverson, L. (editor). “The Social 
Psychology of Physical Disability,” 
Journal of Social Issues, IV (Fall, 
1948), I-II5. 

Articles in this issue are devoted to the 
social psychology of physical disability, its 
effects on the individual’s social adjust- 
ment, and social planning for the disabled. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS AND THE 
UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Opportunities for the Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children. Chi- 
cago: National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, ee 1949. Pp. 
vili+100. 


A directory of colleges and universities in 
the United States offering courses for the 
preparation of teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren. Course descriptions and sequences 
are classified by special fields and by state 
and institution. 


RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE L. “Physical 
Education and Recreation in Rehabili- 
tation,” Teachers College Record, LI 
(November, 1949), 98-105. 


An appeal to workers in physical education 
and recreation to understand and to con- 
tribute their part to the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped. 


RIvIERE, Maya (editor). Rehabilita- 
tion of the Handicapped: A Bibliogra- 
phy, 1940-46. New York: Livingston 
Press, 1949. Pp. 908. 


A two-volume book, sponsored by the 
National Council on Rehabilitation, which 
is a compilation of medical, educational, 
and social writings on problems of the 
handicapped. This ready reference tool is 
cross-indexed according to subject matter, 
authors, titles of articles, publishers, films, 
and film catalogues. 


WIsHIK, SAMUEL M., and MaAckIE, 
Romaine P. “Adjustment of the School 
Program for the Physically Handi- 
capped Child,’? American Journal of 
Public Health, XX XIX (August, teu 
992-98. 

A panel discussion held at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Public Health Associ- 
ation which clarifies the administrative 
principles underlying the planning of a 
school program for the physically handi- 
capped child. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


HENRY BEAUMONT and FREEMAN\ GLENN 
MacomBER, Psychological Factors tg Edu- 
cation. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1949. Pp. x +318. $3.00. 

A new textbook in educational psycholo- 
gy, Psychological Factors in Education by 
Beaumont and Macomber, has implications 
and applications that are promising from the 
student’s point of view. It can serve as an 
elementary syllabus for the beginner or as a 
refresher course of study for persons too busy 
with instructional routine and clerical de- 
tails to keep abreast of psychology’s rapid 
development. The study of psychology is re- 
quired of all classroom apprentices across the 
continent. State departments insist on thor- 
ough training in educational psychology f¢ 
all candidates for professional certificati6n. 
No other subject has done so much to/im- 
prove teaching techniques and institytional 
standards; and this statement holdsfor the 
entire period from Herbart down to/the pres- 
ent-day program of instruction. 

Beaumont and Macomber emphasize the 
critical fact that teaching is a/continuation 
of learning, that insight into the processes of 
subject-matter mastery girds the teacher for 
the effective transmission of knowledge. The 
beginning teacher is uppermost in the attack 
of the authors, but expérienced classroom 
performers also will discéver here an authen- 
tic source of fresh inspiration and approach 
to classroom responsibilities. The book has 
the virtue of not being burdened with an ex- 
cess of quotations from source material, and 
yet the seasoned reader of educational litera- 
ture will recognize immediately the validity 
and conclusiveness of the scientific data in- 
troduced. 


The co-authors represent the University 
of Kentucky and Mrake University, thus 
uniting institution4l ideals as well as individ- 
ual contacts. At/the start of each chapter, 
problems that Have eye-opening significance 
are presented/ and at the end of each of the 
thirteen chapters will be found self-evalua- 

ion exercisés of exceptional personal value to 
the inventory-taking type of student. The 
reading yeferences, of which there are about 
a dozer at the close of each chapter, suggest 
the ngcessity for at least a moderate amount 
of cgllateral study in order to receive the full 
befefit the authors hope the reader will de- 

e from\their prescribed outline. The re- 

iewer has observed that many teacher-edu- 
cation books have recommended and urged 
outside reading on too elaborate a scale, and 
it is his reasoned conviction that Beaumont 
and Macomber have presented an excellent 
list of standard\publications in the area 
known as educational psychology. They rec- 
ognize the danger of overwhelming the rela- 
tively green student With a superabundance 
of bibliographical itéms. Writers for this 
category of patrons need to be more modest, 
selective, and lenient toward the professional 
neophyte. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘Psychology 
in the Classroom.” The finak unit has the 
caption “Psychological Principles and Their 
Implications for Teaching.” Between these 
two end-points will be found an\attractive 
treatment of organic bases, social needs, 
emotion, guidance, providing for needs, indi- 
vidual abilities, motivation, discipline, suc- 
cess criteria, and personality difficultres in 
the readjustment of character attributes\to 


meet the needs of the classroom. Despite its, 
easy readability, the book gives evidence of * 
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